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Dear fellow Birdwatchers, SD. 


Golden Jubilee of the Newsletter for fo toe nie te En s 
Birdwatchers - the need to retrospect. —— 


Note from the Publisher 


Newsletter for Birdwatchers has been documenting birdlife 
of India for the past five decades. Thanks to Dr. Salim Ali and Mr. 
Zafar Futehally who set the ball rolling. Articles and reports 
published in the newsletter have revealed that crucial bird 
habitats across the country have been witnessing a steady decline 
in quality and quantity. The outlook for our feathered friends is 
looking grimmer by the year. From the stand point of birdwatchers, 
this retrograde upshot has a cascading effect as we are recording 
fewer and fewer birds in the favorite habitats that were 
once flourishing with an imposing array of avian species. 


We have discussed several contributory factors affecting the 
bird populations in these columns, in the past. In this note, | 
would like to draw the attention of readers to yet another vital 
issue that is also contributing significantly to this unfortunate 
trend. Our judiciary has on many occasions ruled deforestation, 
mega development projects, special economic zones, 
encroachments and mining, in notified forest areas as 
unconstitutional, because of the extraordinary provisions 
contained in the laws enacted from time to time, but that has 
done little to short change the realities on the ground. Across 
our country, several mammoth projects are being undertaken, 
which are directly contributing to the destruction of natural 
resources. Instead of undertaking the said projects in an 
equitable and transparent manner, dubious decisions are 
being taken at the helm, without any rationale or wisdom, and 
rubber-stamped behind closed doors. However, some 
decisions are forced to roll back through sustained campaigns, 
but the detractors continue to dodge the long arm of the law 
and plunder the natural resources with renewed impunity. 
Under the circumstances, it has become well nigh impossible 
to reverse the ongoing abominable mania of looting the natural 
resources. In this manner, India’s ambiguous and ineffective 


polices on wildlife, forest, environment, mining and pollution 
control, are only creating toxic recipes for disaster. The lacunas 
and loopholes coupled with the delayed justice dispensing 
system are only helping the plunderers to cause extensive and 
permanent damage to ecosystem. 


Most destructions are going under the name of growth and 
development, which are not only dividing the society but also 
impoverishing the natural resources. Yet evidences are being 
pointed out in the opposite direction by wily politicians. And 
lamentably, they are too preoccupied issues that bring instant 
bounties to them, rather than finding time to deal with the crucial 
question of reversing the ecosystem degradation. Their theatrical 
response and their untenable stand has only helped provoke 
polices that have contributed to the expeditious destruction of 
forests, degradation of wetland ecosystems and drying up of 
river systems. Thus our natural resources are being milked for 
all their worth by a handful of ecological brigands. Though the 
losses are considerably high when computed with an 
ornithological yardstick, we are still vacillating to pronounce the 
demise of crucial habitats, vital rivers and indispensable 
wetlands. Few will deny the fact that rare species, especially 
those belonging to the vulnerable category have not been able to 
stage a comeback for quite some years. 


Whilst key species have turned in a disappointing performance 
and are subconsciously withdrawing from the deteriorating 
habitats, others have more or less exhausted their wits to survive 
and are in the throes of paying the ultimate price of extinction. 
As a matter of fact, the resurgence of drought and chronic water 
shortage on the back of strong and sustained deforestation 
campaign is appalling. The escalating humanitarian and social 
crisis is precisely a result of past ecological misdemeanors. 


Even if the much advertised campaigns of restoration of habitats 
come into effect, it will come a bit too late for several species; 
either they have already been eliminated from the habitats or 
their populations are too small and scattered too widely, that 
they can seldom bounce back to their original numbers. 


There is no question of bird lovers looking away while millions 
of birds are being rendered homeless on account of loss of 
suitable feeding, wintering and breeding habitats. We should 
feel morally obliged to press our government to reverse the 
trends for the benefit of humans, since loss of flora and fauna 
will eventually spell a death knell to civilization. It is indeed 
heartening to note that the birdwatchers community has in recent 
years woken up to the challenge and various institutions are 
engaged in the long term strategies to address the situation. 
To this logical end the NLBW has been playing a significant 
role. Yet, the magnitude and dimensions of the challenge are 
formidable. At least now, we should realize that our ostrich like 
stance won't help and that by pledging ourselves for the cause 
of conservation, we will be offering a new lease of life to our 
ecosystem vis-a-vis flora and fauna. Though there are limits to 
the influence we can wield, no purpose will be served if we 
remain silent or confine ourselves to mere mumbling. We 
should remember that only a handful of lawbreakers are working 
at cross purposes and our sustained efforts can certainly defeat 
their wicked designs and stall further damage to ecosystem. It 
is only after the habitats are restored to their original grandeur, 
we can justly trumpet our songs of success on the cca 
front and commemorate the golden jubilee. a 


Thanking you, re 


Your’s in Bird Conservation 
S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 
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Introduction 


The district of Churu lies in the Great Indian desert, also 
known as the Thar desert. Churu along with Sikar and 
Jhunjhunu districts form the Shekhawati region in the Thar 
desert, which is famous worldwide for wall paintings. The 
district derives its name from Jat ruler Chuhru, who 
established it in 1620 A.D. It is one of the most backward 
districts of the Thar as the crops are rain-dependent and no 
major industry has been able to develop because of absence 
of infrastructure. Frequent droughts and hostile climatic 
conditions make it inhospitable. In spite of adverse climatic 
conditions the avian diversity of the district is quite 
spectacular. 


Geologists believe that the Thar desert is of very recent 
origin (in Jurassic period). A sea existed and extended right 
up to this area, but receded gradually due to some geological 
phenomenon. It is believed that this land mass dried up 
during upper tertiary and later desert conditions accentuated. 
Gradually some vegetation sprouted and habitation became 
possible. 


Avian study in the Thar desert started way back in 19 
century when Adam (1873) published some notes on birds 
of Sambar Lake. About a decade later Barnes (1886, 1888- 
90) published a good account about the avian diversity of 
Rajputana and other north-western districts. Annotated list 
of Jodhpur state by Whistler (1938) is a good description of 
avian diversity. After the studies of these English naturalists, 
the region remained in torpor as far as avian studies are 
concerned. Dr. Salim Ali, legendary Ornithologist of India, 
broke this torpor and made significant contribution on some 
desert birds (Ali, 1975). Since then, scientist and 
researchers from Zoological Survey of India, Wildlife Institute 
of India, Bombay Natural History society, Universities and 
many freelancers have made significant contribution towards 
study of avian diversity of the Thar desert. Dr. Asad Rahmani 
of BNHS has made significant contribution (Rahmani, 96a, 
96b, 97a, and 97b) and credit goes to him for making 
significant contribution on two most important birds of the 
Thar — Stoliczka’s Bush Chat and Great Indian Bustard. 
H.S. Sangha, an enthusiastic birdwatcher, has also made 
several useful additions during last two and half decades 
(Sangha, 1984, 1988, 1993, 1994, 1995, 2000, Sangha and 
Kulshreshtha, 1999, Sangha and Vardhan, 1998). Sharma 
(2001) made an elaborate study on the impact of Indira 
Gandhi canal on avifauna of Thar. Sivaperuman et al. (2005) 
published district-wise distribution of avian diversity of the 
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Thar desert. Changani (2004), Changani et a/. (2004) made 
great deal of contribution on vulture fauna of the arid region 
of Rajasthan. Tak et al. (2009) presented exhaustive list of 
birds of Barmer district. Shekhawati region of Thar has 
remained more or less ignored and only two worthwhile 
studies have been carried out (Sharma, 1996; Rahmani, 
1996a). 


One hundred and seventy two species belonging to 107 
genera and 48 families in the district is an indicator of rich 
avian diversity. Present compilation of checklist (Tables 1 
and 2) is result of our own observations and those of Rahmani 
(1996a) and Sharma (1996). 


The Study Area 


Churu district is one of the thirteen districts of Rajasthan 
state, which is part of the Thar desert. It has seven tehsils 
and is situated between 73°5’ to 75°52 E longitude and 27° 
5’ to 29°02 N latitude. Itis bordered by Sri Ganganagar in 
the north; Nagaur, Sikar and Jhunjhunu in south; Bikaner in 
the west and Haryana in the east (Fig. 1). 


The whole district is covered with shifting and stable sand 
dunes, which give it a desolate and barren look. In Sujangarh 
tehsil a few isolate hills, which are part of Aravalli mountain 
range, can be observed. These hills are heavily covered with 
Euphorbia caducifolia clumps (Singh, et al/., 1997). In 
addition to these hills, a single barren hill is situated in 
Randhisar village (on way from Ratangarh to Chhapar). 
Except Tal Chhapar Black buck sanctuary, no major wildlife 
sanctuary or National Park is situated in the region. Many 
man-made water bodies had been formed because of 
accumulation of sewage water of cities and no natural 
aquatic body is present in the region except one at Chhapar 
in Sujangarh tehsil. 


Climate 


Being situated in a shallow depression, Churu city witnesses 
both extremities of climates — very hot summer and very 
cool winters (Fig. 2). May and June are the hottest month, 
the maximum temperature many a time touches 50°C. 
January is the coldest month, when the minimum 
temperature dips to freezing point. The rainfall in the district 
is scantly and irregular. Annual rainfall is very low, around 
225 to 500 mm. The average annual rainfall of the district 
from 2003 to 2008 was 363 mm. Most of the precipitation 
is received during monsoon months of July and August. 
Relative humidity in the region is very low as evaporation 
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rate exceeds the precipitation. Wind velocity in the region 
is quite high during the summer and sand storms are 
common feature of the area. High sand dunes situated in 
and around Churu become mobile due to high wind velocity. 


Vegetation: Sharma (1962) has divided the vegetation of 
district into two categories — the ephemerals (appearing 
immediately after first showers and completing the life cycle 
within a short span of two to three months) and the perennials 
(having deep descending roots and other modifications to 
resist the vagaries of hot months). Tephrosia purpurea, 
Mollugo nudicaulis, Crotalaria burhia, Trianthema monogyna, 
Gisekia pharnecioides, Digera arvensis, Tribulus terrestris, 
Amaranthus viridis and Heliotropium strigosum are some 
common species which come up after first few showers 
(Sharma, Joc. cit.). Calligonum polygonoides, Calotropis 
procera, Aerva tomentosa, Tephrosia purpurea, Leptodenia 
spartium, Ziziphus nummularia, Crotalaria burhia and some 
grasses form the perennial vegetation. Prosopis spicigera, 
Tecomella undulata, Ziziphus mauratiana, Acacia arabica 
and Salvodora persica are most common tree species of 
the region. 


Singh et al. (1997) reported 509 species of the plants 
belonging to 80 families from the district. Family Poaceae 
with 73 species was reported to be the largest family of 
the region. They also noticed shadow effect of canal 
irrigation, because of which, they emphasized, 42 species 
of the irrigated area have established themselves in non— 
irrigated region. 


Fauna: Churu district has poor vertebrate diversity as 
compared to other districts of the Thar desert. Major reason 
for the poor diversity is the absence of rocky outcrops and 
any major water body. Only protected area of the region, 
Tal Chhapar Black buck sanctuary, is a small fenced area 
of about 7.19 sq km. It is vast grassland with sporadic 
trees here and there. In addition to Black bucks, some 
snakes, lizards, harriers and some other predator avian 
species are found in the sanctuary. Important mammals 
found in the region are Desert fox, Black buck, Blue bull, 
Desert cat, Mongoose, Hedgehog, Musk shrew, Desert 
gerbil, Indian gerbil and two chiropteran species (Pipistrellus 
and Rhinopoma). Cobra, Saw-scaled viper and Krait are 
poisonous snakes of the area. Varanus, Garden lizard, Wall 
lizard and many other lizards are found here, while turtles 
and tortoises are absent from the region. Rana tigrina and 
Bufo melanostrictus are the common amphibians of the 
district, while fish fauna is almost absent due to dearth of 
aquatic bodies. No significant work on vertebrate 
diversity of Churu district has been carried out except the 
systematic small mammalian study of CAZRI team 
(Prakash, et al., 1971). 


Methodology 


Present study is largely based on our observations in the 
field during last nine years and those of Rahmani (1996a) 
and Sharma (1996). The birds were monitored all the year 
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round, during all the seasons. 8x40 Olympus binoculars 
was used for observing birds and hp 945 digital Camera 
was used for taking photographs. Difficult group of birds 
were identified from photographs and were confirmed by 
sending the photographs to group experts. Grimmet et al. 
(1998), Kazmierczak (2000), Kumar et a/. (2005) and Naoroji 
(2006) were used as identification guides. The nomenclature 
and systematic of Manakadan and Pittie (2001) had been 
followed in this communication. 


Results and Discussion 


A total of 167 avian species belonging to 107 genera and 48 
families is a clear indication of rich avian diversity in the 
district. Similar study in another district of Thar desert, 
Barmer, reported only 153 bird species (Tak ef a/., 2009) 
though Barmer is about double in the geographical area. 
Avian diversity of Churu is about 45.88% of total 364 species 
reported from Thar (Idris et a/., 2009). Family-wise distribution 
of various species revealed that family Muscicapidae 
(Robins, Wheatears, Babblers Prinias and Warblers) is the 
largest family with 24 species in the district. The second 
largest family in the district with 19 species is Accipitridae 
(Kites, Vultures, Harriers, Buzzards and Eagles). These two 
largest families constitute 25.75% of the total avian diversity 
as against remaining 74.25% constituted by 46 families. 
The abundant insect population makes the insectivorous 
family Muscicapidae most dominant one. Likewise, it is not 
surprising that family Accipitridae is other predominant family 
as the non-volant small mammals, which provide food base 
to these raptor species, are quite preponderant here. Greater 
flamingo (Phoenicopterus ruber) was sighted only once, and 
probably was a vagrant bird, which stayed here in Churu for 
a couple of days. Indian Pitta (Pitta brachyura) is being 
reported for the first time from the region. The Little Owl 
(Athene noctua) reported by Sharma (1996) has doubiful 
occurrence here. According to Roberts (1991), Little Owl 
(Athene noctua) is quite similar to Spotted Owlet (Athene 
brama) and these two could easily be confused with each 
other. Ali & Ripley (1983) reported this species occurs from 
the Afghan frontier eastward through Punjab and Jammu 
and along the Himalayan sub-montane tracts. Another bird 
reported by Sharma (1996) but has doubtful existence in 
the region is Eastern Rock Nuthatch (Sitta tephronota). Ali 
& Ripley (1983) report this species to be distributed in 
Baluchistan and possibly through ranges of central Markan. 
These two species reported by Sharma (1996) need further 
confirmation. 


Out of 167 species found in Churu, 9 are critical, endangered, 
near threatened or vulnerable (Table 3) as per red list of 
Birdlife International (2009). Occurrence of these red list 
species in the region indicates that the area is important 
from the point of view of conserving endangered species. 


The Thar, as an ecosystem, is under the process of 
ecological transformation. This transformation has largely 
been brought about by the mighty Indira Gandhi Canal and 
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partly through global climate changes. Indira Gandhi Canal 
water in the district is mainly used for drinking purpose, but 
in certain areas it is being used for irrigation as well from 
last one and half decades. Because of this canal irrigation, 
shadow effects on flora had been observed and 42 plant 
species of irrigated area have expanded their distribution to 
non-irrigated area. Changing floral composition is affecting 
the faunal composition of the region. Many mesic species 
of small mammals are expanding their distribution towards 
the the Thar (Parkash, 1996), many aquatic birds have 
recently invaded the Thar (Idris et a/., 2009). There is no 
doubt that biodiversity of the Thar is increasing, but this 
increase is at the cost of desert-dwelling species. 


The crux of the problem is — should we welcome this increase 
in avian diversity which is at the cost of desert adapted 
species? The reality is that the desert-adapted species like 
wheatears, larks, sandgrouses, and bustards will become 
extinct from this fragile but unique ecosystem. 
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Table 1: Checklist of birds of Churu district, Rajasthan 


A B Cc D E F G H 
Family- Podicipedidae 

1. Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis IV R LC C 1,2,3 
Family- Phalacrocoracidae 

2. Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax niger IV R LC U 1,3 
Family- Ardeidae 

3. Little Egret Egretta garzetta IV R LC U 1,2,3 
4 Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis IV R LC C 1,2,3 
5. Indian Pond-Heron Ardeola grayii IV R LC Cc 1,2,3 
6 Black-crowned Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax IV R LC U 2,3 
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A B Cc D E F G H 
Family- Threskiornithidae 

7. Black Ibis Pseudibis papillosa iV R LC VC 

8. Eurasian Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia | RW LC U 

Family- Phoenicopteridae 

9. Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber IV R LC C 

Family- Anatidae Re ; 
10. Graylag Goose Anser anser iV W LC ASU 2 re ee 
11. Bar-headed Goose Anser indicus IV rw LC U 1,2,3 
12. Cotton Teal Nettapus coromandelianus WN r LC U 1,2,3 
13. Mallard Anas platyrhynchos IV rw LC C 2,3 ic 
14. Spot- billed Duck Anas poecilorhyncha IV R LC U 2,3 
15. Northern Shoveller Anas clypeata IV W LC C 1,2,3 
16. Garganey Anas querquedula IV W LC U 2,3 
17. Common Teal Anas crecca IV W LC U 2,3 
18. Common Pochard Aythya ferina IV W LC U Ly 3 
Family- Accipitridae 

19. Black shouldered Kite Elanus caeruleus | R LC 

20. Black Kite Milvus migrans | RW LC 

21. Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus IV R EN 

22. Indian White -backed Vulture Gyps bengalensis IV r CR 

23. Long- billed Vulture Gyps indicus IV r CR 

24. Eurasian Griffon Gyps fulvus IV r LC 

25. Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monachus IV rw NT 

26. Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps calvus IV r CR 

27. Short-toed Snake-Eagle Circaetus gallicus | R LC ASU 1 

28. Western Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus | W LC U 

29. Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus IV Ww NT U 

30. Montagu’s Harrier Circus pygargus | Ww LC U 

31. Shikra Accipiter badius iV R LC Cc 

32. White-eyed Buzzard Butastur teesa | R LC U 

33. Long -legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus | rw LC U 

34. Lesser Spotted Eagle Aquila pomarina | NR LC U 

35. Tawny Eagle Aquila rapax | R LC U 

36. Steppe Eagle Aquila nipalensis | W LC C 

37. Bonelli’s Eagle Hieraaetus fasciatus | r LC U 

Family- Falconidae 

38. Common Kestrel Falco tinnunculus iV RW LC 

39. Red-headed Falcon Falco chicquera | r LC 

40. Laggar falcon Falco jugger | r NT 

Family- Phasianidae 

41. Black Francolin Francolinus francolinus IV R LC 

42. Grey Francolin Francolinus pondicerianus WN R LC 

43. Common Quail Coturnix coturnix IV rw LC 
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44. Rain Quail Coturnix coromandelica iV r LC 

45. Jungle Bush-Quail Perdicula asiatica IV R LC 

46. Rock Bush-Quail Perdicula argoondah MV R LC 

47. Indian Peafowl Pavo cristatus | R LC 

Family- Turnicidae 

48. Small Buttonquail Turnix sylvatica IV R LC 

Family- Gruidae ; 
49. Demoiselle Crane Grus virgo IV Ww LC C 1,2,3 
50. Common Crane Grus grus IV w LC ASU 1 
Family- Rallidae 

51. White-breasted Waterhen Amaurornis phoenicurus IV R LC U 

52. Common Moorhen Gallinula chloropus IV R LC Cc 

53. Common Coot Fulica atra iV RW LC Cc 

Family- Charadriidae 

54. Little Ringed Plover Charadrius dubius IV RW LC Cc 

55. Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus IV RW LC C 

56. Red-wattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus iV R LC C 

Family- Scolopacidae 

57. Common Redshank Tringa totanus iV sW LC Cc 

58. Common Greenshank Tringa nebularia IV W LC U 

59. Green Sandpiper Tringa ochropus IV W LC U 

60. Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola iV W LC Cc 

61. Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos iV sW LC Cc 

62. Little Stint Calidris minuta IV WwW LC C 

63. Temminck’s Stint Calidris temminckii IV WwW LC U 

Family- Recurvirostridae 

64. Black-winged stilt Himantopus himantopus IV RW LC 

Family- Burhinidae 

65. Stone Curlew Burhinus oedicnemus iV R LC 

Family- Glareolidae 

66. Indian Courser Cursorius coromandelicus NLA r LC 

Family- Laridae 

67. Little Tern Sterna albifrons IV R LC U 2,3 
68. Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybridus IV RW LC ASU 2 
Family- Pteroclididae 

69. Chestnut-bellied Sandgrouse  Pterocles exustus IV r LC Cc 1,2,3 
70. Black-bellied Sandgrouse Pterocles orientalis IV rw LC U 1,3 
Family- Columbidae 

71. Blue Rock Pigeon Columba livia IV R LC ve 1,2,3 
72. Little Brown Dove Streptopelia senegalensis WN R LC vc 1,2,3 
73. Red Collared Dove Streptopelia tranquebarica WN R LC U 1,2,3 
74. Eurasian Collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto IV R LC VC 2,3 
Family- Psittacidae 

75. Rose-ringed Parakeet Psittacula krameri IV R LC Cc 2,3 
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Family- Cuculidae 

76. Pied Crested Cuckoo Clamator jacobinus IV rS LC U 
77. Brainfever Bird Hierococcyx varius iV R LC Cc 
78. Asian Koel Eudynamys scolopacea IV R LC U 
79. Greater Coucal Centropus sinensis IV R LC C 
Family- Tytonidae 

80. Barn Own Tyto alba iV r LC Ss) 
Family- Strigidae 

81. Collared Scops-Owl Otus bakkamoena IV R LC Ss 2,3 
82. Little owl Athene noctua iV r LC ASU 2 
83. Spotted Owlet Athene brama IV R LC Cc 1,2,3 
Family- Apodidae 

84. House Swift Apus affinis NLA R LC 

Family- Alcedinidae 

85. White-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis IV R LC 
Family- Meropidae 

86. Small Bee-eater Merops orientalis NLA R LC 

87. Blue cheeked Bee-eater Merops persicus NLA PS LC 
Family- Coraciidae 

88. European Roller Coracias garrulus IV rp NT 

89. Indian Roller Coracias benghalensis IV R LC 
Family- Upupidae 

90. Common Hoopoe Upupa epops NLA RW LC 
Family- Capitonidae 

91. Crimson throated Barbet Megalaima rubricapilla IV r LC 
Family- Picidae 

92. Eurasian Wryneck Jynx torquilla IV sw LC 

93. Yellow fronted Pied Woodpecker Dendrocopos mahrattensis IV LC 

94. Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker Dinopium benghalense IV R LC 
Family- Pittidae 

95. Indian Pitta Pitta brachyura IV R LC 

Family- Alaudidae 

96. Red winged Bush-Lark Mirafra erythroptera IV R LC 

97. Black crowned sparrow-Lark Eremopterix nigriceps IV R LC 

98. Ashy crowned Sparrow-Lark Eremopterix grisea IV R LC 

99. Rufous tailed Finch-Lark Ammomanes phoenicurus WN R LC 

100. Desert Finch-Lark Ammomanes deserti IV r LC 

101. Greater Hoopoe Lark Alaemon alaudipes IV r LC 

102. Greater Short-toed Lark Calandrella brachydactyla WN W LC 

103. Lesser short-toed Lark Calandrella rufescens IV W LC 

104. Common Crested Lark Galerida cristata iV R LC 
Family- Hirundinidae 

105. Sand Martin Riparia riparia NLA r LC 
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106. Dusky Crag -Martin Hirundo concolor NLA R LC U 
107. Common Swallow Hirundo rustica NLA RW LC C 
108. Wire-tailed Swallow Hirundo smithii NLA R LC U 
109. Red rumped Swallow Hirundo daurica NLA RW LC ASU 
Family- Motacillidae 

110. White Wagtail Motacilla alba IV rw LC C 
111. Large Pied Wagtail Motacilla maderaspatensis IV R LC U 
112. Citrine Wagtail Motacilla citreola IV rw LC U 
113. Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava iV WwW LC C 
114. Grey Wagtail Motacilla cinerea iV rw LC C 
115. Tawny Pipit Anthus campestris IV WwW LC U 
116. Brown Rock Pipit Anthus similis IV Rw LC 

Family- Campephagidae 

117. | White-bellied Minivet Pericrocotus erythropygius IV r LC 

118. Long tailed Minivet Pericrocotus ethologus IV R LC 

Family- Pycnonotidae 

119. White-eared Bulbul Pycnonotus leucotis IV R LC 

120. Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer IV R LC 

Family- Irenidae 

121. Common lora Aegithina tiphia IV R LC 

Family- Laniidae 

122. Red-backed Shrike Lanius collurio NLA p LC U 
123. Bay-backed Shrike Lanius vittatus NLA R LC U 
124. Great Grey Shrike Lanius excubitor NLA V LC C 
Family- Muscicapidae 

125. Bluethroat Luscinia svecica iV sW LC U 
126. Oriental Magpie-Robin Copsychus saularis IV R LC U 
127. Indian Robin Saxicoloides fulicata iV R LC U 
128. Black Redstart Phoenicurus ochruros iV rw LC C 
129. Common Stonechat Saxicola torquata IV R LC C 
130. Pied Bushchat Saxicola caprata IV R LC U 
131. Variable Wheatear Oenanthe _ picata IV rw LC C 
132. Desert Wheatear Oenanthe deserti iV rw LC Cc 
133. Isabelline Wheatear Oenanthe isabellina iV rw LC U 
134. Indian Chat Cercomela fusca iV R LC Cc 
135. Common Babbler Turdoides caudatus iV R LC C 
136. Rufous fronted Prinia Prinia buchanani IV R LC U 
137. Graceful Prinia Prinia gracilis IV R LC U 
138. Jungle Prinia Prinia sylvatica IV R LC ASU 
139.  Ashy Prinia Prinia socialis IV R LC U 
140. Plain Prinia Prinia inornata IV R LC ASU 
141. Booted Warbler Hippolais caligata MV rw LC ASU 
142. Common Tailorbird Orthotomus sutorius iV R LC U 
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143. Common Chiffchaff Phylloscopus collybita IV sW LC 

144. Plain Leaf-Warbler Phylloscopus neglectus IV w LC 

145. Common Lesser Whitethroat Sylvia curruca IV WwW LC 

146. Desert Lesser Whitethroat Sylvia minula IV Ww LC 

147. Desert Warbler Sylvia nana IV w LC 

148. Orphean Warbler Sylvia hortensis IV rw LC 

Family- Sittidae 

149. Eastern rock Nuthatch Sitta tephronota 0 NR LC ASU 2 
Family- Nectariniidae 

150. Purple Sunbird Nectarinia asiatica IV R LC C 
Family- Estrildidae 

151. Green Munia Amandava formosa IV Vr VU ASU 
152. White-throated Munia Lonchura malabarica iV R LC Cc 
Family- Passeridae 

153. House Sparrow Passer domesticus IV R LC C 
154. Spanish Sparrow Passer hispaniolensis IV Ww LC U 
155.  Yellow-throated Sparrow Petronia xanthocollis IV R LC U 
156. Baya Weaver Ploceus philippinus IV R LC U 
Family- Sturnidae 

157.  Brahminy Starling Sturnus pagodarum iV R LC Cc 
158. Rosy Starling Sturnus roseus IV WP LC Cc 
159. Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris iV wp LC U 
160. Asian pied Starling Sturnus contra IV R LC C 
161. Common Myna Acridotheres tristis IV R LC C 
162. Bank Myna Acridotheres ginginianus WM R LC VC 
Family- Oriolidae 

163. Eurasian Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus iV R LC cS) 
Family- Dicruridae 

164. Black Drongo Dicrurus macrocercus IV R LC C 
Family- Corvidae 

165. Indian Treepie Dendrocitta vagabunda IV R LC U 
166. House crow Corvus splendens Vv R LC VC 
167. Common Raven Corvus corax IV r LC U 


Symbols used in the table: 
A = S.No.; B = Common name; C = Scientific name; D = BNHS, 2002; E = Sen, S.K., 2008; F = BirdLife International 2009; 
G = Abundance status; H = Reporting source 
| = Schedule |; IV = Schedule IV; V = Schedule V; NLA = Not listed in act; 0 = Information not available 

R = Widespread resident; r = Very local resident; W = Widespread winter visitor; w = Sparse winter visitor; S = Widespread summer 


visitor; s = Sparse summer visitor; P = Widespread migrant; p = Sparse migrant; V = Vagrant or irregular visitor; ? = Requires 


status confirmation; NR = Not reported; E = Endangered; 


CR = Critically endangered; NT = Near threatened; VU = Vulnerable; LC = Least concern 
C = Common; U = Uncommon; VC = Very Common; ASU = Abundance status unknown; S = Scarce 


1 = Rahmani, 1996a; 2 = Sharma, 1996; 3 = Our observations 
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Table 2: Family-wise distribution of genera and species in the Churu district. 


SNo. family No. of genera No. of species S.No.family No. of genera _No. of species 
1 Podicipedidae 1 1 25 Apodidae 1 1 
2  Phalacrocoracidae 1 1 26 Alcedinidae 1 1 
3 Ardeidae 4 4 27 Meropidae 1 2 
4 Threskiornithidae 2 2 28 Coraciidae 1 2 
5 Phoenicopteridae 1 1 29 Upupidae 1 1 
6  Anatidae 4 9 30 Capitonidae 1 1. 
7 Accipitridae 13 19 31  Picidae 3 3 
8  Falconidae 1 3 32  Pittidae 1 1 
9  Phasianidae 4 7 33 Alaudidae 6 9 
10 Turnicidae 1 1 34 Hirundidae 2 5 
11. Gruidae 1 2 35 Motacillidae 2 7 
12 Rallidae 3 3 36 Campephagidae 1 2 
13  Charadriidae 2 3 37 Pycnonotidae 1 2 
14 Scolopacidae 3 7 38 /Irenidae 1 1 
15  Recurvirostridae 1 1 39 Laniidae 1 3 
16 Burhinidae 1 1 40 Muscicapidae 13 24 
17  Glareolidae 1 1 41  Sittidae 1 1 
18 Laridae 2 2 42 Nectariniidae 1 1 
19 Pteroclididae 1 2 43 Estrildidae 2 2 
20 Columbidae 2 4 44 Passeridae 3 4 
21 Psittacidae 1 1 45 Sturnidae 2 6 
22 Cuculidae 4 4 46 Oriolidae 1 1 
23  Tytonidae 1 1 47  Dicruridae 1 1 
24  Strigidae 2 3 48 Corvidae 2 3 
Total 107 167 
Table 3: Endangered birds of Churu as reported by IUCN (2009) Red data list. 
S.No. Name ofthe Bird IUCN (2009) Status 
Common name Scientific name 

ile Long-billed Vulture Gyps indicus CR 

2. White-rumped Vulture Gyps bengalensis CR 

3. Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps calvus CR 

4. Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus EN 

5. Green Munia 4 Amandava formosa VU 

6. Laggar Falcon “= Falco jugger fof NT 

7. Cinereous Vulture 4} Aegypius monachus Na NT 

8. Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus pass NT 

9. European Roller Coracias garrulous H ig NT 


Enroll a Friend 
ie If every Newsletter member could enrol just one new member our 
reach and linkage would be doubled immediately! 


Will you Help ? 


ATR 
“*“s Please give the membership form to a friend and urge him/her to join. 
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Cooperative fishing by Great Cormorants 


(Phalacocorax carbo) 
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We wenton a birdwatching trip to the Paradgaon tank in Nagpur 
district of Maharashtra on 21%' December 2008. Our intention 
was to locate the Mongolian Collared Bar-headed Goose 
(Anser indicus). Around 400 Bar-headed Geese had arrived at 
the tank in small flocks flying low at around 0840 to 0900 hrs. 


Around the same time when the Geese were alighting, we 
also noticed a large flock of around 140-150 Great Cormorants 
(Phalacocorax carbo) alighting at the tank. While landing the 
Cormorants flew erratically for some distance. Then they all 
landed in a line in the tank and began fishing immediately. All 
the Cormorants moved fast in one line herding the school of 
fish forward and catching them. We observed that the fish 
were literally jumping out of water or coming to surface just 
ahead of the formation of the Cormorants, as if cornered. The 
Cormorants were getting lots of fish. While the line or formation 
of Cormorants moved forward, the Cormorants at the tail-end 
took off and landed at the beginning of the formation of the fast 
moving line. It was similar to fishermen pulling a net that the 
cormorant formation was moving. 


We were wonder struck at the success they achieved in getting 
the fish by this cooperative effort. 


Then, something very unusual happened. A flock of five River 
Terns (Sterna aurantia) arrived at the site and started diving in 
the middle of the Cormorants, where lots of fishes were coming 
to the surface to escape the Cormorants. The River Terns also 
got a lot of fish in this fashion. 


As the flock moved towards the embankment of the reservoir, 
the fishes started jumping up. Here many Little Egrets (Egretta 
garzetta) gathered at the bank and merrily picked up the fishes 
herded towards the embankment by the cooperative action of 
the Cormorants. 


From here again the flock flew to deeper waters and fell in line, 
as it did in the previous attempt. Here, though it was quiet 
deep, the Little Egrets jumped among the Cormorants and 
caught the fish. The Little Egrets jumped up to the belly in the 
water to pick up the fish and were clumsily flying over the 
waters. Probably looking at the tactics of the Little Egrets, one 
Indian Pond Heron (Ardeola grayii) also joined the flock for 
fishing. It clumsily flew over the flock of Cormorants and tried 
to pick the fish with its legs. The Little Egrets and Indian Pond 
Heron laboriously kept flying over the surface in front of the 
Cormorants. 


It was observed that every Cormorant wanted to be at the 
leading edge of the hunting formation. So, the last ones kept 
flying to the front position and this cycle kept repeating in such 
a quick succession, that the flock moved ahead faster than the 
speed with which they would otherwise swim across the tank. 


The Cormorants finally flew to the embankment at around 0945 
hrs. They rested here and dried and preened their wings. 


At 1230 hrs in the afternoon the Cormorants again resumed the 
fishing activities in the same cooperative manner. This time 
also a pair of River Terns and a pair of Little Egrets arrived and 
joined the fishing frenzy. We have never seen, Cormorants getting 
so much of fish in such a short time. Probably the success in 
getting the fish was because of their cooperative effort. 


According to Donald Redfield Griffin “Sometimes hunting groups 
succeed in surrounding or concentrating prey that would 
otherwise be more likely to escape. This type of simple 
cooperation has been observed when pelicans, cormorants, 
South African Otters, Dolphins or killer whales are pursuing fish 
(Curio, 1976, 199-201). The behaviour of large cooperating 
groups is quite different from that of individuals pursuing fish 
on their own or in smaller groups. For example, Bartholomew 
(1945) observed that Double Crested Cormorants 
(Phalacocorax auritus) fished in different type of formation when 
in very large groups of 500 or more than when only 50 or so 
were pursuing fish together. In such cases the individuals modify 
their behaviour only enough to maintain an appropriate position 
in the formation. Cormorants in the Netherlands vary their fishing 
tactics according to the distribution of fish and the turbidity of 
water as analysed by Van Eerden and Voslamber (1995) and 
Voslamber, Platteeuw and Van Eerden (1995).” 


According to Halliday, “Seabirds also cooperate to increase their 
success rate. Blue-eyed Cormorants form huge “rafts” of birds 
over schools of fish. The rafts dive in unison, maximizing the 
confusion in the school they are attacking, each cormorant eats 
its fill. Pelicans in contrast to the Cormorant frenzy sedately 
encircle a school of fish, drawing the school into a more tightly 
bunched group as if they were being concentrated in slowly 
closing purse-seine fishing net. Once the school is concentrated 
the Pelicans simultaneously scoop the tightly packed fish into 
their pouched beaks’. 


However, we did not find any references on cooperative hunting 
by birds in Indian literature. Hence we think this worth reporting. 
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Asian Openbills (Anastomus oscitans) of 
Adina Protected Forest, Malda district, West Bengal 


yo 
/| 
Introduction 


The Asian Openbill is a wetland dependent species. The Asian 
Openbill has a large range, with an estimated global Extent of 
Occurrence of 1,000,000-10,000,000 km?. It has a large global 
population estimated to be 1,30,000 individuals. Global 
population trends have not been quantified, but the species is 
not believed to approach the thresholds for the population 
decline criterion of the IUCN Red List (i.e. declining more than 
30% in ten years or three generations). For these reasons, the 
species is evaluated as Least Concern. This species is native 
and breeding in Bangladesh, India, Bhutan, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, Myanmar, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. The total breeding population of Asian Openbill in the 
South Asia is more than 1, 25,000 and the 1% threshold 
population is 1,250 individuals ( Wetlands International 2002 ). 
There are very few places in India where 1% threshold 
population of this species breeding on regular basis. The 
Gangetic flood plains of West Bengal are dotted with many 
large waterbodies and small waterbodies which are excellent 
safe refuge & breeding habitats of waterbirds. For this reason 
a large number of waterbirds and wetlands dependent species 
are found in the state, particularly in the Gangetic flood plain 
belts. Among them the central part of West Bengal is an 
exceptional for waterbirds and wetlands dependent species. 
Presence of heronries in this region is a common feature. The 
Kulik Heronry of North Diaper district in central part of West 
Bengal is possibly the largest breeding heronry of Asian 
Openbills in India (Sharma 2007 ) which is also estimated as 
among top ten heronries of India (Subramanya 1996 ) and an 
Important Bird Area of India ( Islam & Rahmani 2004 ). 


Study site 


The Adina Protected Forest located in the Malda district of West 
Bengal which is an excellent birdwatching place lies just 20km 
north from the district center Malda Town (English Bazar) 
popularly known as Adina Deer Park for its breeding colony of 
Asian Openbill Anastomus oscitans. The breeding colony of 
Asian Openbill of Adina Protected Forest is one of the best 
heronries of this region. The Adina Protected Forest popularly 
known as Adina Deer Park as because it is one of the Spotted 
Deer (Axix axis) breeding center of West Bengal Forest 
Department from where surplus population time to time 
transfers to the Sanctuaries and National Parks of West Bengal. 


The Adina Protected Forest actually a mixed breeding heronry 
of various species of waterbirds mainly Little Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax niger, Black Crowned Night Heron Nycticorax 
nycticorax and Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis. Along with them a 
large number of Asian Openbill Anastomus oscitans breeding 
here over last two decades. The regular breeding colony of 
Asian Openbill is now established and between Junes to 


Arunayan Sharma, Centre for Ecological Engineering, Netaji Subhash Road, In front of T.O.P, 


Malda — 732 101, West Bengal. Email : arunayan@gmail.com 


December each year averagely 6,000 to 8,000 individuals 
breeds successfully. 


The habitat of this protected forest is an artificial planted forest 
under the social forestry program of West Bengal Forest 
Department which begins in the 1970s with main tree species 
are Kadam Anthocephalus cadamba, Jarul lagerstroemia 
flosreginae, Sisoo Dalbergia sisoo and Eucalyptus and 
classified as Tropical Dry Deciduous Forest. The area of the 
sanctuary is c. 1.70 sq km. There are two waterbodies inside 
the forested area and one big freshwater waterbody outside 
the area. The forested area surrounded by agricultural fields 
and few small waterbodies. The core of the forest, which is 
mainly planted by Eucalyptus trees, is the main breeding ground 
for Asian Openbill. The nearby agricultural fields and small 
waterbodies supports a wide variety of food for the birds, 
particularly for the Asian Openbill whose main diet is Apple 
Snail Pila globosa. 


The Asian Openbill starts flocking in the Adina Protected Forest 
from the month of June or the arrival of monsoon and stayed up 
to the month of December. In the first phase, some group of 
birds arrives and inspects the area and selected the nesting 
trees. At the end of June or first of July the whole group of Asian 
Openbill arrives and starts their nest building activities in 
various selected trees. Competition for selection of nesting 
trees and nest building is high in this small heronry. Individuals 
those who are not able to get some nesting trees they prefers 
to build nests in the trees outside the protected areas along 
the agricultural fields and sometimes in the garden or backyard 
trees of adjacent human settlements. Sometimes Asian 
Openbill builds nests with other species of waterbirds. Their 
nests sometimes as close as one to two meters apart from 
each nest. At least three species of waterbirds found building 
nests in close proximity of each other. In this heronry, it was 
observed that a pair of Asian Openbill lays three to five eggs in 
which generally averagely four eggs hatches and averagely at 
last two chicks survives. During this time egg lifting is acommon 
feature by the Large-billed Crows Corvus macrorhynchos. The 
average hatching duration is between 30 to 40 days. Watching 
nest building and breeding activities of birds in this protected 
forest is very easy. any one can watch the activities of Asian 
Openbill as close as twenty meters to thirty meters. Inthe month 
of October parents starts flight training to their juveniles. At this 
time sighting of parents protecting their chicks from scorching 
sun is a beautiful sight. In the morning juveniles are found 
drying their wings by spreading them towards the sun. During 
this phase of time a large number of juveniles fall down from 
the nest and killed by straying dogs, jackals, jungle cats and 
monitor lizards. Some juveniles that fall down from the nests 
due to small space in the nests or by competition, seldom 
return to nests. Although in such cases the respective parents 
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try to feed them for first few days and at last hope abandons 
them. A large number of Asian Openbills also died from such 
cause. By the end of December most of the birds would have 
left the forest. 


The statistics of Asian Openbill of Adina Protected Forest is 
given from the year 2000. | have counted birds from the year 
2000 and up to the year 2007 the existing population found 
quite stable between 6,000 to 7,000 individuals while leaving 
the heronry (Table 1). Some individuals also die out of heavy 
rain and storm. Due to conservation efforts between the years 
2000 and 2009 the population of Asian Openbill in the Adina 
Protected Forest increased. 


It is really strange that why a large number of Asian Openbill 
flock to the small area of the Adina Protected Forest where 
there are lots of human and artificial interferences are occurring 
during their breeding period. It may be that the same batch of 
birds that fledged from this small heronry returns year after 
year. Probably the birds are behaviorally accepted and 
habituated in such artificial conditions since their hatching. This 
behavior of Asian Openbill needs further research and 
investigation. Another factor could be that the region is a flood 
plain area and main rice growing area of the region dotted with 
many large water bodies, riverine beds and marshy areas which 
are full of their main food diet Apple Snail Pila globosa. 


As per the breeding population data of Asian Openbill of the 
Adina Protected Forest reveals that the small heronry regularly 
supports 4 % - 6% existing population of Asian Openbill of 
South Asia. A small heronry, which supports such large number 
Asian Openbill in South Asia, is of course a nationally important 
heronry. And | think that the Adina Protected Forest should be 
designated as an Important Bird Area of India since a large 
population of Asian Openbills breed here. 


The small area of Adina Protected Forest not only regularly 
supports a large breeding population of Asian Openbill, but it is 
also home for at least nine globally threatened bird species. 
Out of this the forested area is home for more than 150 bird 
species including resident breeding, locally and seasonally 
migratory. At present the Adina Protected Forest meets the two 
criteria to be designated as an Important Bird Area of India 
under the Category A1 & A4(i). Strongly it is recommended that 
the Adina Protected Forest should be designated as an 
Important Bird Area of West Bengal. 


Table 1. Year wise population of Asian Openbill Anastomus 
oscitans in the Adina Protected Forest, Malda district, West 
Bengal between the years 1997 to 2009. 


Year Population Year Population 
1997 6320 2004 6120 
1998 6230 2005 6930 
1999 6430 

2000 6870 2006 6720 
2001 6920 2007 6220 
2002 6170 2008 6870 
2003 6540 2009 7120 
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Back Cover Photographs 
A Portfolio of Wetland and 
Wetland Dependent Birds 
1) Pied Kingfisher (Cyril rudis) 
2) Grey Heron (Ardea cinerea) 
3) Indian River Terns (Sterna aurantia) 


4) White-breasted Kingfisher (Halcyon smyrnensis). 
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